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Fundamentals of educational planning 



The booklets in this series are written primarily for two types of 
clientele: those engaged in educational planning and administration, 
in developing as well as developed countries; and others, less 
specialized, such as senior government officials and policy-makers 
who seek a more general understanding of educational planning 
and of how it is related to overall national development. They are 
intended to be of use either for private study or in formal training 
programmes. 

Since this series was launched in 1967 practices and concepts 
of educational planning have undergone substantial change. Many 
of the assumptions which underlay earlier attempts to rationalize 
the process of educational development have been criticized or 
abandoned. Even if rigid mandatory centralized planning has now 
clearly proven to be inappropriate, this does not mean that all forms 
of planning have been dispensed with. On the contrary, the need for 
collecting data, evaluating the efficiency of existing programmes, 
undertaking a wide range of studies, exploring the future and 
fostering broad debate on these bases to guide educational policy 
and decision-making has become even more acute than before. One 
cannot make sensible policy choices without assessing the present 
situation, specifying the goals to be reached, marshalling the means 
to attain them and monitoring what has been accomplished. Hence 
planning is also a way to organize learning: by mapping, targeting, 
acting and correcting. 

The scope of educational planning has been broadened. In 
addition to the formal system of education, it is now applied to 
all other important educational efforts in non-formal settings. 
Attention to the growth and expansion of education systems is being 
complemented and sometimes even replaced by a growing concern 
for the quality of the entire educational process and for the control of 
its results. Finally, planners and administrators have become more 
and more aware of the importance of implementation strategies 
and of the role of different regulatory mechanisms in this respect: 
the choice of financing methods, the examination and certification 
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procedures or various other regulation and incentive structures. The 
concern of planners is twofold: to reach a better understanding of 
the validity of education in its own empirically observed specific 
dimensions and to help in defining appropriate strategies for 
change. 

The purpose of these booklets includes monitoring the evolution 
and change in educational policies and their effect upon educational 
planning requirements; highlighting current issues of educational 
planning and analyzing them in the context of their historical and 
societal setting; and disseminating methodologies of planning 
which can be applied in the context of both the developed and the 
developing countries. 

For policy-making and planning, vicarious experience is a 
potent source of learning: the problems others face, the objectives 
they seek, the routes they try, the results they arrive at and the 
unintended results they produce are worth analysis. 

In order to help the Institute identify the real up-to-date issues 
in educational planning and policy-making in different parts of the 
world, an Editorial Board has been appointed, composed of two 
general editors and associate editors from different regions, all 
professionals of high repute in their own field. At the first meeting 
of this new Editorial Board in January 1990, its members identified 
key topics to be covered in the coming issues under the following 
headings: 

1 . Education and development. 

2. Equity considerations. 

3. Quality of education. 

4. Structure, administration and management of education. 

5. Curriculum. 

6. Cost and financing of education. 

7. Planning techniques and approaches. 

8. Information systems, monitoring and evaluation. 

Each heading is covered by one or two associate editors. 

The series has been carefully planned but no attempt has been 
made to avoid differences or even contradictions in the views 
expressed by the authors. The Institute itself does not wish to impose 
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any official doctrine. Thus, while the views are the responsibility 
of the authors and may not always he shared hy UNESCO or the 
IIEP, they warrant attention in the international forum of ideas. 
Indeed, one of the purposes of this series is to reflect a diversity of 
experience and opinions by giving different authors from a wide 
range of backgrounds and disciplines the opportunity of expressing 
their views on changing theories and practices in educational 
planning. 

This booklet deals with the needs for adults to continue learning 
after they leave school. Eor some it is possible to gain basic literacy 
and language skills through remedial courses if they were deprived 
of such education as youngsters; for others it is an opportunity to 
continue their education through professional development and 
vocational education, and to develop their professional competencies 
throughout their working lives to help them avoid losing their job, 
being unemployed for long periods, or to simply enable them to be 
promoted or find better work. Beyond merely enhancing adults’ 
employment opportunities, adult education and training plays an 
important role in integration, in combating social exclusion and in 
promoting social cohesion, and also assists them in their day-to-day 
life. 



In discussing the motivations for seeking some kind of training, 
the authors distinguish the various forms that such education can 
take; be it lifelong, lifewide, formal, non-formal or informal. They 
also explain how to go about measuring and analyzing participation 
in adult education and training, using data of refined research whilst 
underlining the dangers and pitfalls to be aware of when comparing 
such surveys. 

Although the data used is essentially from developed countries, 
it is relevant all over the world. 

IIEP is very grateful to the authors for sharing their knowledge 
of this important topic. 

Mark Bray 
Director, IIEP 
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Preface 



Adult education and training is an enormous field of endeavour. This 
is not surprising given the changing world in which we live and the 
consequent changes in jobs that ensue. The new jobs involve new 
skills that must be learned. These are generally covered in continuing 
technical and vocational education and training. But there are other 
forms of education in the non-vocational area that are needed to 
maintain social cohesion and good citizenship. These are normally 
covered in remedial adult education, adult higher education and 
popular/liberal adult education. In short, lifelong learning is part of 
everyday life. The authors have recognized that lifelong learning is 
also Tifewide’ (taking place in many settings, the main ones being 
formal, non-formal and informal learning), and concerns learning 
rather than just education. 

Unfortunately there is a dearth of information across the world 
about the types of adult learning that occur as well as the frequency 
and magnitude of such education. Thus the data used in this booklet 
are mainly from developed countries. But, it must be noted that they 
are the only comparable data that are available. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future further data of this kind will become available 
from many more countries. 

Based on these data, the authors of this booklet, who are 
famous researchers in the field of adult learning, have identified 
international patterns of who is and who is not participating in adult 
learning, and have discussed the motivating factors that can explain 
observed inequalities. 

In Chapter II on patterns of participation they have looked at 
organized forms of adult learning, adult learning for job-related 
as well as non-job-related reasons, post compulsory learning, and 
informal learning. In the same chapter on who does and who does 
not participate in adult learning the breakdown of the data has been 
done for gender, age, socio-economic background, educational level, 
unemployed, urban-rural, and minority groups. This has yielded 
a great deal of interesting information. The identification of the 
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motivating factors, presented at the end of Chapter II, is a complex 
issue and the analyses have provided interesting and challenging 
results. Not only have the results been presented, hut the pros and 
cons of the different arguments about motivating factors have been 
discussed. 

Finally, in Chapter III, the authors have summarized the main 
findings, examined the implications of these and made suggestions 
for further research. 

All readers interested in adult education will be interested in this 
booklet, not only for the results it provides but also as a challenge on 
how to ensure better and wider data collections in the near future. 

The IIEP is indebted to Richard Desjardins, Kjell Rubenson and 
Marcella Milana for their having made time in their busy schedules 
to write this booklet. 

Now, enjoy the booklet. 

T. Neville Postlethwaite 
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I. Introduction 



Objectives, scope and organization of this booklet 

Today, the capacity of nations, governments, civil society, 
labour markets, firms and individuals to adjust to change, improve 
standards of living and capitalize on technological development 
depends in large measure on the competencies of the adult population. 
Improving the stock of competencies available to both the economy 
and civil society through investment in adult learning is therefore 
an issue of considerable strategic importance. Otherwise, there is 
an increased risk of exacerbating socio-economic divisions and of 
marginalizing segments of the population. From this perspective, it 
is important to view adult learning not only as a means to enhance 
productivity and facilitate labour force participation, but also as a 
means to assist individuals in their everyday actions and promote 
active citizenship. Accordingly, it is important to monitor how 
learning opportunities are distributed across different segments 
of the population, especially as promotion of and investment in 
lifelong learning expand. 

The purpose of this booklet is to document cross-national 
patterns of adult learning, and in particular the unequal chances to 
participate in adult learning. In so doing, an effort is made to identify 
important motivating factors for participating in adult learning. A 
better understanding of cross-national differences in such factors 
can in turn help us to understand better the observed patterns 
and the possible implications of different policy choices such as, 
for example, the different funding schemes used to finance adult 
learning. 

The specific objectives of this booklet are to: 

• make available the internationally comparative data on adult 
education to a wide audience; 

• present an overview of the extent of adult learning in a 
comparative perspective; 
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• identify international patterns of who is and who is not 
participating in adult learning, including unequal chances to 
participate; and 

• discuss various motivating factors that can explain observed 
nequalities in participation, hy using internationally comparative 
data. 

The scope of the booklet is limited by the dearth of available 
international comparative data on adult education and training 
(AET). As a consequence, the range of countries covered is limited; 
the majority are countries of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), which include the majority 
of developed countries and also a number of countries in transition. 
Even among these countries, very few comparative data on AET 
were available until recently. 

This booklet is divided into three chapters. Eirst, the introduction 
provides a brief overview of key issues and trends in adult learning 
research and policy, as well as the availability of comparative data 
and evidence. Second, data analyses provide a comparative overview 
of adult learning patterns. This second chapter is divided into three 
sections. The first provides an overview of overall participation 
rates and discusses some of the relevant issues regarding its 
measurement. The second provides an overview of who is and who 
is not participating in adult learning opportunities. The third outlines 
some of the major motivating factors for participating in adult 
learning and discusses how these relate to observed patterns. The 
final chapter offers some conclusions and implications for research 
and policy. 

Brief overview of key issues and trends in adult learning 
research and policy 

Adult learning for what? 

Industrial countries are undergoing a period of fundamental 
economic transformation in which knowledge and information are 
becoming the foundations for economic activity. The education 
system, broadly defined, can be viewed as a creator both of the 
requisite skills for the new economy and of the social cohesion 
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necessary to permit its stable development. The new economy holds 
the promise of increased productivity and an improved standard of 
living. It also introduces a new set of transitions and adjustment 
challenges for society, industry and individuals, which has the 
potential to increase the permanent exclusion or marginalization 
of segments of the population and exacerbate socio-economic 
divisions (Rubenson and Schuetze, 2000). Welfare researchers have 
concluded that lifelong learning, including adult learning, is part 
of the solution (Esping-Andersen, 1996: 259). Adult learning can 
promote competencies to adapt to the demands of the new economy 
and to allow full participation in social and economic life. Lifelong 
learning gives citizens the chance to acquire adequate skills to 
prevent low-paid jobs from becoming life cycle traps. In addition, 
recent research suggests that a more equitable investment in skills 
enhances overall labour-force productivity (Coulombe, Tremblay 
and Marchand, 2004; OECD, 2005: 5). 

The concepts and principles of lifelong learning 

In the early 1970s, lifelong education (a UNESCO project) and 
recurrent education (a project of the OECD) were introduced as 
master concept and guiding principles for restructuring education 
(Eaure et al., 1972; CERI, 1973; Dave, 1976). After initially being 
primarily concerned with education and training systems, the 
focus was broadened to include all purposeful learning activities. 
The concept of lifelong learning is based on three fundamental 
attributes: 

• it is lifelong and therefore concerns everything from cradle to 
grave; 

• it is lifewide, recognizing that learning occurs in many different 
settings; and 

• it focuses on learning, rather than limiting itself to education. 

The lifelong aspect focuses on the formative years that are 
considered to be of crucial importance, and pre-primary and primary 
education are both very much in the frame. It raises questions about 
the structure and interrelationship between different sectors of the 
education system. A crucial prerequisite for lifelong education is 
a system that promotes smooth progression with no programmes 
leading to dead ends. Mechanisms for the transition from school to 
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work and repeated later transitions between work and education and 
training are highlighted. Several of these issues can be, and in many 
instances are being, addressed within the present policy framework 
of many countries. 

Embracing lifewide learning carries far-reaching consequences 
for public policy. The essentials of educational services must be 
reconsidered, and increased value must be allocated to learning 
events and opportunities outside the formal education system. 
The issue of life wide learning raises certain questions: Does a 
co-ordinated policy exist between sectors? What role should the 
different segments of the system - e.g. popular adult education 
- play? And in connection with this issue, how efficiently are 
resources used? Is there a mechanism for co-ordination between 
ministries with responsibilities for different segments of lifelong 
learning? A central question concerns the mechanisms to recognize 
and value the learning that has taken place outside the formal system. 
If taken seriously, the lifelong and life wide aspects constitute major 
challenges for the present public policy framework. However, 
nothing is more daunting than the full consequences of embracing 
a complete shift in thinking from a preoccupation with education to 
developing coherent strategies for learning over the lifespan. 

Three basic categories of settings where purposeful learning 
activity takes place are commonly put forth within the framework 
of lifelong learning policy documents. Policy documents such as 
those of the European Commission (2000; 2001) describe the three 
learning settings as follows: 

• Formal learning: learning that typically takes place in an 
education or training institution, is structured (in terms of 
learning objectives, learning time or learning support) and leads 
to certification. Eormal learning is intentional from the learner’s 
perspective. 

• Non-formal learning: learning that is not provided by an 
education or training institution and typically does not lead 
to certification. It is, however, structured (in terms of learning 
objectives, learning time or learning support). Non-formal 
learning may be provided in the workplace and through the 
activities of civil society organizations and groups. It can also 
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be provided by organizations or through services that have 
been set up to complement formal systems, e.g. arts, music 
and sports classes. Non-formal learning is intentional from the 
learner’s perspective. 

• Informal learning: learning that results from daily life activities 
related to work, family or leisure. It is not structured (in terms 
of learning objectives, learning time or learning support) and 
typically does not lead to certification. Informal learning 
may be intentional, but in most cases it is non-intentional (or 
‘ incidental’ /random) . 

While policy documents overwhelmingly subscribe to definitions 
of adult learning that broadly correspond to those presented by the 
European Commission’s policy documents, the scholarly literature 
contains many different and competing definitions, and questions the 
advisability of trying to seek clear definitional distinctions between 
the three concepts (Colley, Hodkinson and Malcolm, 2002). Finally, 
from both a research and a policy perspective, situating outcomes 
of adult learning in the broader context of lifelong learning raises 
issues about the substitution and complementarity of various forms 
of adult learning over the lifespan and calls for measures that allow 
comparisons across formal, non-formal and informal learning 
settings. 

The field of adult learning 

AET, which encompasses the many structured forms of adult 
learning, consists of several distinguishable sectors. The following 
represent some of the main sectors: 

• continuing technical and vocational education and training 
(CTVET); 

• remedial adult education; 

• adult higher education; and 

• popular/liberal adult education. 

Initially, the purpose of continuing education was to bring 
professionals’ competence up to date and more generally to provide 
professional development over the course of a career (Husen, 
1999: 34). There is also a closely related set of learning activities 
aimed at tradespeople and technicians, such as apprenticeships. 
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which are known as vocational education. Often the former is 
associated with formal settings, whereas the latter is associated 
with on-the-joh training that is combined with aspects of formal 
education in an intermittent and progressive way. The distinctions 
do not necessarily hold, however, and nowadays these learning 
activities are often collectively referred to as continuing technical 
and vocational education and training (CTVET). Another set of 
activities that may he, hut is not necessarily, included among these 
consists of staff training and human resource development efforts at 
the enterprise level. An important distinction is that while the latter 
tends to be private, the former can be associated with sophisticated 
systems that are publicly supported and designed to build national 
industries. The main policy rationale is to develop competencies and 
competitiveness. 

A different sector involves adult learning that has a remedial 
purpose. For example, in many countries the formal education 
system contains special adult education classes and/or schools that 
fulfil a remedial function by offering the equivalent of a secondary 
education or some other type of general upgrade such as basic 
literacy and language classes. These can be an organizational 
part of the school system, as in the Nordic countries, or can be 
situated within the community college system, as in Canada or the 
United States. Often these programmes or courses are connected 
to special public policy initiatives. The main policy rationale here 
is to develop employability, citizenship and inclusiveness. Higher 
education systems are also increasingly playing a role in AFT. More 
and more adult students are enrolled in regular higher education 
programmes or other special continuing education arrangements 
that take place in higher education settings. In general, government 
policies are less well developed for adult higher education than for 
remedial education. The former tends to be more dependent on 
institutional initiatives that make higher education attractive to adult 
students. 

Another distinct sector involves popular or liberal adult 
education. This includes folk high schools and adult education 
associations, which are a vital part of the adult education sector in 
some countries, particularly the Nordic countries. In these countries 
it is free and voluntary; despite considerable state and municipal 
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subsidies. It lies at the crossroads between civil society and the state, 
and has three major roles: to act as an agency of popular movements, 
to educate adults, and to support culture. Typically, there are no 
career-oriented purposes associated with these activities; the aim 
is simply to provide the participants with greater insight, and 
participation is considered an embodiment of democracy. In many 
parts of the world, popular adult education, while less structured 
than in the Nordic countries and lacking state subsidy, plays an 
important role in the life of various social movements. 

During the last quarter of the twentieth century, AET 
overwhelmingly became linked to the world of work. This was 
reflected in a shift from a passive to an active labour market strategy 
in which government-initiated labour market programmes became 
central public policy instruments. However, the most dramatic shift 
occurred in the private sector’s involvement in AET. Nowadays, 
employer-financed educational activities are central to a strategy 
of lifelong learning (OECD and Statistics Canada, 2000; 2005). 
Consequently, private strategies have become as important as public 
policy in structuring the field of adult learning. 

Defining what counts as adult learning 

UNESCO defines adult education as organized, structured 
programmes of education adapted to the needs of persons aged 
15 years and older who are not in the regular school or university 
system. This definition excludes students who are still involved 
in their first or initial cycle of education. However, it has become 
increasingly difficult to maintain this definition and separate 
adult learners from first-time students attending regular school or 
university. The traditional pattern of study has changed, and with an 
increasing number of students moving in and out of the education 
system and the labour market, it is difficult to identify who is in the 
first cycle of studies and who is a recurrent learner. While recognizing 
the problems with defining an adult learner, various pragmatic 
solutions are being sought. So, for example, recent studies like the 
International Adult Eiteracy Survey (lAES) and the Adult Eiteracy 
and Eifeskills (AEE) Survey (OECD and Statistics Canada, 2005) 
allow for the exclusion of all regular, full-time students, except the 
following: full-time students subsidized by employers; full-time 
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students over 19 years of age enrolled in elementary or secondary 
programmes; and full-time students older than 24 years who are 
enrolled in post-secondary programmes. 

Planning, policy and decision-making in adult learning 

The OECD’s Thematic Reviews of Adult Learning (TRAL) 
policies and practices in 17 member countries reveal the complexity 
of the policy field (OECD, 2005). There is frequently inadequate 
co-ordination between the different players involved - several levels 
of government, many ministries, the private sector, non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and educational providers. This results in a 
fragmented system that is difficult to understand, not only for the 
adult learner but also for policy- and decision-makers in the field of 
adult learning. The OECD notes the lack of co-ordination between 
the different partners involved and the few links between the adult 
education sector and other policies such as regional development or 
social welfare. 

The wide applicability and relevance of adult learning to 
multiple contexts (lifewide) over the lifespan (lifelong) make 
it a particularly challenging and difficult sector to pinpoint and 
hence conduct effective planning, not to mention accountable 
and coherent policy-making. Eor example, adult learning can be 
equally relevant to a number of policy arenas, particularly those 
relating to education, social and labour market policies, as well as 
to the public and private sectors. Rarely can (does) one ministry 
assume complete accountability for adult education systems or, 
more broadly, lifelong learning systems, including their design, 
implementation, management and overall guidance. An important 
aim of research is to allow for a better understanding of the impact 
that different governance structures at the intersection of education, 
social and labour market policies have on the agenda and strategies 
for adult learning. 

Before proceeding, it is useful to make a distinction between 
policies that address the supply of learning opportunities and the 
design of learning systems on the one hand, and policies that address 
the demand for learning opportunities, including the extent and 
distribution of participation and non-participation, on the other. Eor 
example, an important aim relevant to both research and policy is to 
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understand better the outcomes of different adult learning strategies 
in terms of (a) the supply of adult learning opportunities; (b) the 
patterns of participation and non-participation in the population 
across regions and generations and according to gender, ethnicity, 
socio-economic background and ability; and (c) the interactions 
between the supply of and demand for adult learning. 

Brief overview on availability of comparative data and 
evidence 

The status of the information base and research and 

development platform supporting research and policy 

Since the early 1990s, there has been an apparent shift in 
emphasis toward implementation of lifelong learning policies 
and practices. This has augmented the information needs of 
governments and policy-makers (Tuijnman, 1999), including a 
more systematic account of the impact of adult education as well 
as evaluation studies of the success or failure of particular policies 
and programmes. But at the risk of being overly pessimistic, the 
information base remains poor and underdeveloped. There is a lack 
of consistent data for judging relevant trends, which in turn hinders 
the proper evaluation of policies and practices. In a summary of the 
proceedings of an international symposium on lifelong learning 
policy and research, Schuller (1999) states that there is a need to 
develop further repeated research that will over time build up an 
accurate picture of the situation. 

Ideally, this would involve longitudinal data on adult learning. 
Existing comparative data on AET are based on cross-sectional 
research designs, and only refer at best to the learning activities 
occurring in the 12 months preceding the survey. While useful for 
providing a picture of the extent and distribution of adult learning, 
it is not ideal for understanding the factors that are relevant for 
competence formation and the impact of learning on personal, 
social and economic development. Research would be much more 
telling and complete if it included a record of individuals’ education 
and learning throughout their lifetime. In particular, there is a 
need for information on the cumulative and interactive effects of 
learning in multiple contexts over the lifespan. This may only be 
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achievable with longitudinal research designs that include aspects 
of both quantitative and qualitative information. Furthermore, the 
comparative information base not only needs individual-level data 
on the take up of adult learning, but also system-level data on the 
structural features of adult learning opportunities. This is necessary 
in order to assess cross-country variations in outcomes in relation to 
policy initiatives and other contextual factors. 

A more recent report by the OECD (2005) reiterates these needs. 
The report goes further by suggesting that even if there were a good 
information base, there is a lack of an adequate infrastructure in 
most, if not all, countries to use the relevant information to develop 
evidence-based policies. Presumably this refers to the absence of a 
coherent framework of reference for co-ordinating policy among the 
many players involved. 

A short list of comparative data supporting research and 

policy 

As mentioned, international comparative data on adult learning 
is rare. But over the last decade, a number of initiatives have come 
to provide both national and international data on participation in 
AET, its provision, and some of the individual characteristics as well 
as motivating factors that in part explain the observed variations 
in participation (OECD, 2003a: 225-226; OECD, 1999: 140). 
Relevant and available data sources are summarized in Table 1.1. 
The new initiatives and progress in gathering harmonized data are 
primarily observed at the OECD and European Community levels. 
Eurthermore, the data sources provide information at the individual 
level only. Eew efforts have been made to gather harmonized data 
on AET at the system level. The OECD’s TRAE is one of the first 
attempts to analyze country-specific contexts, such as system- 
level features in relation to outcome data on adult learning, in a 
comparative manner. 

It is important to note that differences among the studies listed 
in Table 1.1 make comparisons of data across surveys challenging, 
as, among other reasons, the definition of adult education varies 
across surveys. Eor example, some surveys focus on job-related 
adult education (i.e. continuing and vocational training), while 
others pick up a broader notion of adult learning, including adult 
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popular education and personal interest or leisure -related adult 
learning. Moreover, the reference period and population covered can 
vary. The following summarizes salient differences across surveys: 

Types ofAET activities covered 

AET data sources are typically based on different definitions 
of AET activities. While most studies cover primarily formal 
AET provision, some also include non-formal as well as informal 
learning activities, despite the fact that the country concept of these 
latter activities may differ significantly and may be also interpreted 
differently at the individual level. 

Reference period 

Some surveys use a twelve-month reference period (such as 
lAES), while others use a four-week period (such as the European 
Union Eabour Eorce Survey (EEES)). 

Population coverage 

Typically, efforts are made to cover the adult population aged 
16 to 65 (e.g. lAES). This may include adults who are still in initial 
formal education. An attempt to exclude those adults is found in 
TRAE, which takes into consideration only adults having returned 
to education after having left the initial system. Adults over 65 are 
generally excluded, despite the phenomenon of ageing populations 
that affects most OECD countries. 

Given these difficulties, the 1994-1998 lAES dataset is one of 
the most complete of all the surveys undertaken. This is because 
it contains the most detailed comparable information from surveys 
administered in 18 OECD countries. Eor this reason, the analysis in 
Chapter II relies primarily on the lAES data, but other data sources 
are also used, especially to cover issues that were not covered in 
lAES. Eor example, the 2003 AEE Survey - the successor survey 
to lAES but which included fewer participating countries - offers 
the opportunity to cover informal learning activities, and the 
2003 Eurobarometer data on lifelong learning covers the motivations 
for participating in adult learning in a more comprehensive manner 
than lAES or AEE. 
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°° Table 1.1 Surveys providing harmonized AET data 



Title Year and country Type of data, sample size and Nature of survey including Types of learning covered 

coverage population coverage degree of harmonization 



OECD countries 



The International lsted.:1994. 

Adult Literacy 9 OECD countries. 
Survey (lALS) 

2nd ed.: 1996. 

5 OECD countries. 

3rd ed.: 1998. 

7 OECD countries/ 
regions, 

2 non-OECD 
countries. 



Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, nationally 
representative of adults aged 
16 to 65, large sample sizes 
(3,000-6,000 per country). 
Some countries included 
sub-regionally representative 
samples. 



Household survey combined 
with direct assessment of 
literacy and numeracy skills. 
Administered common 
background questionnaire and 
tests for directly assessing 
skills. 



Any training or education 
undertaken over the 
12 months preceding the 
interview, including courses, 
workshops, on-the-job training, 
apprenticeship training, arts, 
crafts, recreation courses, or 
any other training or education. 



The Adult 
Literacy and 
Lifeskills Survey 
(ALL) 



1st ed.: 2003. 

6 OECD countries, 

1 non-OECD 
country. 

2nd ed.: In progress. 



Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, nationally 
representative of adults aged 
16 to 65, large sample sizes 
(3,000-6,000 per country). 

In Canada, the sample included 
adults over the age of 65. 

Some countries included 
sub-regionally representative 
sample. 



Household survey combined 
with direct assessment of 
literacy, numeracy and 
problem-solving skills. 
Administered common 
background questionnaire and 
tests for directly assessing 
skills. 

Most of the data is comparable 
to lALS and allows for analysis 
of change over time for 
countries who participated in 
both surveys. 



Any education or training 
undertaken over the 12 months 
preceding the interview, 
including programmes, courses, 
private lessons, correspondence 
courses, workshops, on-the- 
job training, apprenticeship 
training, arts, crafts, recreation 
courses, or any other training or 
education. Also covers a range 
of informal learning activities. 
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Thematic Review 
on Adult Learning 
(TRAL) 


Isted.: 1999-2000. 
9 OECD countries. 

2nd ed.: 2003-2004. 
9 OECD countries. 


National analysis and cross- 
country comparisons. 


Countries responded to a 
common questionnaire, 
but sources vary according 
to country and are not 
homogeneous. 


All education and training 
undertaken for professional 
or personal reasons, including 
general, vocational and 
enterprise-based training 
provided by the public and 
the private sectors, education 
institutions, firms, commercial 
organizations, NGOs and other 
community organizations. 


The Programme 

for the 

International 

Assessment 

for Adult 

Competencies 

(PIAAC) 


In development. 

1st ed. expected in: 
2009. 

2nd ed. expected in: 
2014. 

3rd ed. expected in: 
2019. 


In development. Intended to 
be successor survey to lALS 
and ALL, therefore likely to be 
similar to those surveys. 


In development. Intended to 
be successor survey to lALS 
and ALL, therefore likely to be 
similar to those surveys. 


In development. Intended to 
be successor survey to lALS 
and ALL, therefore likely to be 
similar to those surveys. 




OECD countries 
(decisions to 
participate are 
pending). 








European countries 


The European 
Labour Force 
Survey (ELFS) 


Recurrent on annual 
basis. 

EU-25. 


Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, nationally 
representative of adult 
populations aged 15 and over, 
large sample sizes. 


Household survey based on 
national labour-force surveys 
using common standards but 
allowing variation in ways 
questions are posed. 

National data are mapped into 
a common file structure by 
EUROSTAT. 


Any education and training 
undertaken over the 4 weeks 
preceding the interview (except 
for 3 countries: Switzerland, 
Portugal and Sweden) be it 
relevant or not for professional 
reasons, including initial 
education, further education, 
further or continuing training, 
training within the company. 
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Ad hoc module on Ed.: 2003. 




EU Adult In development Cross-sectional, individual 

Education and (expected in 2006- level microdata, nationally 

Training Survey 2007). EU-25. representative of adult 

(EU-AES) populations aged 25 to 64. 



Continuing 1st ed.: 1994. Cross-sectional, enterprise 

Vocational EU-12. level microdata, nationally 

Training Survey representative of enterprises 

(CVTS) 2nd ed.: 1999. with more then 10 employees, 

EU-15and9 large sample size, 

candidate countries 
plus Norway. 



Household survey based on Any education and training 
national labour force surveys undertaken over the 12 months 
where an ad hoc module on preceding the interview which 
lifelong learning was included took place both in and outside 
using a common questionnaire the regular education system, 
but allowed for optional Supplementary questions refer 

questions at national level. to informal learning activities 
National data are mapped into such as reading books, 
a common file structure by computer-based learning, using 
EUROSTAT. educational broadcast material 

(tapes etc.) and visiting 
institutions such as libraries or 
learning centres. 

Household survey including Any learning activities 
indirect assessment of ICT undertaken over the 12 months 

and language skills, using a preceding the interview, 

common questionnaire. including formal education, 

non-formal education and 
informal learning. 

Employer-based survey using a Any training programmes 
common questionnaire. (course and seminars) 

undertaken over the 12 months 
preceding the survey that has 
been designed and carried out 
by the enterprise itself or by 
organizations external to the 
enterprise. 

Additional questions refer 
to other forms of continuing 
training in enterprises (e.g. 
conferences, workshops, 
seminars, etc.). 
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The Third 
European Survey 
on Working 
Conditions 
(ESWC) 


Isted.: 2000. 
EU-15. 


Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, medium 
sample size (1,500 workers 
aged 15 and over with the 
exception of Luxembourg, 
where only 527 workers were 
interviewed). 


Household survey using a 
common questionnaire. 

The variation in the industrial 
structure, as well as the sectoral 
distribution of the workforce 
in different countries, effects 
comparisons between 
countries. 


Contains information about 
employer-sponsored training 
(self-financed if the worker 
is self-employed) taken over 
the 12 months preceding the 
interview. 


EU 

Eurobarometer on 
lifelong learning 


1st ed.: 2003. 
EU-15 plus Iceland 
and Norway. 


Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, medium 
sample size (1,000 individuals 
aged 15 and upward). 


Opinion poll survey. 


Any studies or training 
undertaken over the 12 months 
preceding the interview for 
professional or personal 
reasons. 

Additional questions refer to 
learning preferences in terms 
of setting, method, social 
context and future participation 
intentions. 


Developing countries 


The UNESCO 
Institute for 
Statistics 
(UIS) Literacy 
Assessment 
and Monitoring 
Programme 
(LAMP) 


In development. 

Target is non-OECD 
countries. 


Cross-sectional, individual 
level microdata, nationally 
representative of adults aged 16 
to 65, large sample size (3,000- 
5,000 per country). 


Household survey combined 
with direct assessment of 
literacy, numeracy and 
problem-solving skills using 
a common questionnaire. 
Common background 
questionnaire and tests for 
directly assessing skills are 
planned. 
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The information base in developing and middle-income 

countries 

As can be seen in Table 1.1, the available data sources on 
AET tend not to include developing or middle-income countries. 
The Literacy Assessment and Monitoring Programme (LAMP), 
which is currently under development by the UNESCO Institute 
for Statistics (UIS), is the only effort listed in Table 1.1 that 
targets non-OECD countries. This is surprising as AET plays 
a major role in developing countries, especially since the work 
undertaken by UNESCO. Eor example, by 1967 UNESCO had 
launched an Experimental World Literacy Programme that targeted 
individuals who either did not attend school or had left before 
acquiring basic literacy skills. Eurthermore, the 1972 UNESCO 
Edgar Eaure Commission on Learning to be outlined the value of 
lifelong learning. The primary impetus was to combat poverty. A 
myriad of similar AET programmes have been developed by other 
international and bilateral organizations over the last few decades. 
Despite the numerous activities related to AET programmes, there 
is little documented and available information that could provide an 
overview of participation in AET, much less a comparative overview. 
Oxenham, Diallo, Katahoire, Petkova-Mwangi and Sail (2002: 13) 
assert that, even by 2002, "... very few project completion reports 
were available, nor were there many evaluations, much less impact 
evaluations”. The lack of data may also reflect the fact that despite 
a long history of policy declarations that promote a two-pronged 
attack on illiteracy focusing simultaneously on children and adults, 
the latter have not been given sufficient attention (Jele, 2005). 

In recent years, some international bodies have expressed 
concern about the dearth of data available on education, including 
in some cases adult education. Accordingly, a number of recent 
initiatives have aimed at supporting efforts to collect reliable 
statistical data regarding education. Comparative data is preferred 
for several reasons. Eirst, assessing cross-country differences in 
the extent and distribution of AET, and relating these to economic, 
social, policy and other contextual conditions, permits policy-makers 
to assess the comparative strengths and weaknesses in the country’s 
past, current and prospective efforts. Second, because cross-country 
variation in policies and institutional settings is greater than intra- 
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country variation, a comparative information base can in principle 
provide more policy-relevant data and analysis than a compilation 
of national assessments that are not comparable. 

The following describes some related efforts made by the 
World Bank, UNICEF and UNESCO. Among the first of these 
efforts, the World B ank developed the Eiving Standards Measurement 
Study (ESMS) guidelines in 1980. The purpose of the guidelines 
was to help national statistical offices fo improve the data collected 
through household surveys. It was also an effort aimed at supporting 
developing countries to gather reliable data necessary for assessing 
and understanding poverty. Among the first countries to implement 
these guidelines were Cote d’Ivoire in 1985 and Peru in 1985/1986. 
Nowadays, ESMS-based surveys provide statistical data for more 
than 30 countries, including reliable information on educational 
attainment and school attendance. But due to substantial variation in 
country-specific implementations of the ESMS guidelines, the data 
offer a limited basis for international comparisons. Furthermore, 
data on adult education are collected only in a small number of 
countries, and mainly at the community level. This is the case, for 
example, in Pakistan (the Pakistan Integrated Household Survey of 
1991) and Vietnam (the Household Living Standard Survey of 1997/ 
1998), where the community-level questionnaire included a module 
on access to adult education centres and programmes and enrolment 
rates (see www.worldbank.org/Isms). 

In 1995, UNICEF developed the Multiple Indicators Cluster 
Survey (MICS). This is a household survey programme aimed at 
helping developing countries to fill in the data gaps necessary to 
monitor the situation of children and women. The survey consists of 
three questionnaires: one at the household level, one for women aged 
15 to 49, and one for children under the age of five. The first round 
of MICS was conducted in 1995 in more than 60 countries. A second 
round was conducted in 2000 in about 65 countries. A current round 
of MICS is being carried out in more than 50 countries. The MICS 
offers, for the first time, comparable data on educational attainment 
and school attendance in developing countries. But unfortunately it 
does not include an adult education module, although in principle 
this would be possible (see www.childinfo.org). 
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The abovementioned efforts have provided reliable information 
for other international organizations, including, for example, the 
global literacy statistics published by UIS. But the variety of data 
sources, as well as variations in survey procedures, implies that 
the overall comparability is questionable. More importantly, the 
information is difficult to interpret in some cases. Accordingly, 
current efforts do not appear to meet the needs of national and 
international users of reliable and comparative data. To overcome 
this limitation, the UIS is currently developing a new literacy 
assessment methodology and household-level data collection 
instrument named LAMP. While still in development, LAMP aims 
to collect comparable information on ALT. 
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Patterns of participation in adult learning 

In this section, an overview of the extent of adult learning in 
an international comparative perspective will he presented and 
some measurement issues in international comparative studies 
discussed. Consideration is given to different types of participation, 
such as in programmes and courses, and participation for joh- and 
non-joh-related reasons. Evidence on changes in participation rates 
between lALS (1994-1998) and ALL (2003) is reviewed critically. 
Linally, patterns of engagement in informal learning are also 
presented. 

Patterns of overall participation in organized forms of adult 

learning 

The total adult learning effort varies substantially across countries. 

Patterns of engagement in organized forms of adult learning are 
typically summarized hy the incidence, duration and prevalence of 
participation in ALT. ‘Incidence’ refers to the proportion of adults 
participating (participation rate), whereas ‘duration’ informs of 
the time spent participating (hours per participant). ‘Prevalence’ 
indicates how widespread participation is among populations 
(participation rate x mean hours per participant). Specifically, the 
latter provides a comprehensive measure of the overall organized 
adult learning effort of the country in question (mean hours of 
participation per adult). It can he seen from existing data that the 
total effort varies substantially across countries. 

While AET is common, it is far from universal. 

While AET is a common activity in many countries, it is far 
from universal. Varied findings on overall participation rates for 
populations aged 16 to 65 indicate that countries fall into four 
broad groups (see Tables 2.1 A to C). Even though data sources vary 
and strict comparability is not possible, the country groupings that 
follow are fairly consistent: 
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• A small group of countries have overall participation rates that 
are consistently close to or exceed 50 per cent. The Nordic 
countries, including Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden, are among this group. This is consistent with 
the fact that these countries share a strong cultural tradition 
of supporting adult learning, and also that they have large 
puhlicly-funded sectors of adult popular education. 

• Countries of Anglo-Saxon origin, including Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
have overall participation rates that fall into the 35 to 50 per 
cent range. A few of the smaller northern European countries, 
including Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland, are 
also among this group. When compared to those of lALS, the 
ALL data indicate that Canada, Switzerland and the United States 
have increased overall participation rates, reaching close to or 
over 50 per cent. But the comparability of the rates between 
lALS and ALL is contentious, as is the comparability across 
any of the data sources reported in Table 2.1. 

• The next group has overall participation rates of between 
20 and 35 per cent. It features the remainder of the northern 
European countries, including Austria, Belgium (Llanders) and 
Germany. Also among this group are some eastern European 
countries, namely the Czech Republic, Slovenia, and some 
southern European countries including Lrance, Italy and Spain. 

• Linally, there is a group of countries with overall participation 
rates in adult learning consistently below 20 per cent. These 
include the remaining southern European countries, namely 
Greece and Portugal, as well as some additional eastern 
European countries, i.e. Hungary and Poland. Chile, the only 
South American country where comparable data are available, 
is also in this group. 

A more comprehensive measure ofAET activity includes the time 
spent learning. 

Turning to a more comprehensive measure of the adult learning 
effort, namely the mean number of AET hours per adult, which 
combines the incidence and volume of adult learning, provides 
further insight. Countries that have a high participation rate in 
adult learning for extended periods of time display high levels of 
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adult learning per adult. According to the lALS data in Table 2.1 A, 
Denmark, Finland and New Zealand report an average of over 
100 hours of AET per adult over a twelve-month period - this is 
equivalent to every adult aged 16 to 65 spending over two-and-a-half 
working weeks per year participating in AET. 

Some countries follow an intensive model of provision while others 
follow an extensive model. 

Otherwise, countries that feature high participation hut a low 
average volume display comparatively lower AET participation 
per capita. By extension, countries with low participation rates 
and high volume may exhibit comparatively high AET per capita. 
Eor example, it can he inferred from the I AES data presented in 
Table 2.1 A that Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United 
States have participation rates around 35 to 50 per cent, hut after 
adjusting for their comparatively low volume, countries in the 
20 to 35 per cent range, such as Ireland and Slovenia, surpass them 
in their total adult learning effort. The former are considered to 
follow an extensive AET model, in which a fairly low volume of 
AET is provided to a large number of adults. In contrast, the latter 
are considered to follow an intensive AET model, where provision 
of AET is concentrated on a small number people (OECD, 1999; 
2003a). 
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Table 2.1 Participation in adult education and training and average number of hours of 
participation in the previous year, by type of training, population aged 16-51 



A. International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS), 1994-1998 







Total AET 




Job-related AET 




Non-job-related AET 


Participation 

rate 


Mean 
number of 
hours per 
participant 


Mean 
number of 
hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean 
number of 
hours per 
participant 


Mean 
number of 
hours 
per adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean 
number of 
hours per 
participant 


Mean 
number of 
hours 
per adult 


Australia 


36.4 


179.4 


65.4 


31.2 


165.4 


51.6 


8.2 


229.5 


18.8 


Belgium (Flanders) 


20.9 


125.4 


26.2 


12.5 


103.7 


13.0 


8.1 


90.7 


7.3 


Canada 


36.9 


230.8 


85.2 


30.0 


236.1 


70.9 


9.9 


179.9 


17.8 


Chile 


19.5 


235.7 


45.9 


11.2 


157.0 


17.5 


9.2 


330.1 


30.3 


Czech Republic 


26.4 


23.4 


6.2 


19.8 


45.5 


9.0 


8.0 


83.2 


6.6 


Denmark 


56.9 


219.3 


124.7 


48.6 


213.6 


103.9 


13.0 


148.5 


19.2 


Finland 


58.4 


207.8 


121.3 


39.6 


205.5 


81.3 


28.6 


195.9 


55.9 


Hungary 


19.8 


177.4 


35.2 


13.3 


156.5 


20.7 


7.3 


153.6 


11.2 


Ireland 


23.5 


262.1 


61.6 


17.3 


262.1 


45.3 


6.8 


98.3 


6.7 


Italy 


22.6 


192.8 


43.5 


16.1 


133.6 


21.5 


7.9 


282.6 


22.4 


Netherlands 


37.9 


239.8 


91.0 


24.9 


266.0 


66.3 


16.7 


176.8 


29.6 


New Zealand 


47.9 


222.9 


106.7 


39.4 


223.2 


87.9 


12.8 


176.9 


22.6 


Norway 


47.0 


190.3 


89.4 


42.7 


167.5 


71.4 


6.7 


322.3 


21.7 
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Poland 


14.7 


151.3 


22.3 


9.7 


119.6 


11.6 


5.5 


165.0 


9.0 


Portugal 


14.2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Slovenia 


33.6 


201.9 


67.8 


25.3 


172.9 


43.8 


11.1 


216.6 


23.9 


Sweden 


50.8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Switzerland 


42.1 


134.7 


56.7 


26.6 


139.9 


37.3 


19.7 


111.2 


21.9 


United Kingdom 


45.0 


157.0 


70.6 


39.6 


140.9 


55.9 


9.8 


162.8 


15.9 


United States 


40.7 


131.1 


53.3 


36.4 


128.3 


46.6 


6.3 


114.6 


7.3 



Notes: 

1. Adults aged 16 to 19 participating in full-time studies (4 or more days per week) toward ISCED 0-3, and who are not financially supported by an employer or 
union are exluded. Similarly, adults aged 16 to 24 in full-time studies (4 or more days per week) toward ISCED 4-7, and who are not financially supported by an 
employer or union are excluded. 

2. Sweden and Portugal did not ask about job-related and non-job-related training in a comparable way, nor did they ask about training durations. Germany is 
excluded because the survey did not ask about adult education and training in a comparable way. 

3. Mean number of hours per adult = Mean number of hours per participant x participation rate/100. 

4. During the past 12 months; that is since . .., did you receive any training or education including courses, private lessons, correspondence courses, workshops, 
on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses or any other training or education? 

— indicates that data are not available. 

Source: lALS, 1994-1998. 
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g Table 2.1 (continued) 

B. Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey (ALLS), 2003 





Total AET 


AET in programmes and courses 


AET in programmes 




AET in courses 




AET 
in other 




Participation 

rate 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number ) 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean 
number of 
hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Bermuda 


47.0 


35.8 


291.0 


104.2 


18.0 


506.7 


91.3 


22.1 


60.3 


13.3 


11.2 


Canada 


49.3 


37.1 


291.4 


108.0 


15.8 


595.2 


93.9 


24.9 


63.4 


15.8 


12.2 


Italy 


19.0 


15.3 


456.0 


69.7 


7.4 


915.7 


67.5 


9.2 


102.8 


9.4 


3.7 


Norway 


53.3 


46.1 


412.5 


190.0 


20.7 


895.3 


185.5 


30.9 


48.3 


14.9 


7.2 


Switzerland 


56.9 


48.7 


298.9 


145.7 


19.5 


640.2 


124.8 


40.4 


61.2 


24.7 


8.2 


United States 


54.6 


37.7 


332.3 


125.3 


19.9 


574.1 


114.1 


21.0 


65.1 


13.7 


16.9 







Job-related AET in programmes and courses 


Job-related AET in programmes 


Job-related AET in courses 




Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Bermuda 


28.0 


289.9 


81.3 


14.6 


515.7 


75.2 


15.4 


43.1 


6.6 


Canada 


30.6 


292.5 


89.4 


13.5 


610.7 


82.3 


19.1 


39.1 


7.5 


Italy 


10.9 


402.2 


43.7 


4.6 


920.9 


42.3 


6.9 


61.5 


4.2 


Norway 


37.6 


396.7 


149.1 


16.8 


878.6 


147.2 


24.6 


36.4 


8.9 


Switzerland 


33.4 


330.4 


110.2 


15.3 


649.9 


99.6 


21.9 


46.2 


10.1 


United States 


31.2 


317.9 


99.3 


16.5 


567.1 


93.7 


16.2 


38.3 


6.2 
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Non-job-related AET in programmes 
and courses 


Non-job-related AET in programmes 


Non-job-related AET in courses 




Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Participation 

rate 


Mean number 
of hours per 
participant 


Mean number 
of hours per 
adult 


Bermuda 


9.2 


218.2 


20.0 


3.3 


458.1 


14.9 


6.5 


85.7 


5.5 


Canada 


7.6 


217.9 


16.5 


2.2 


525.2 


11.6 


5.7 


86.5 


4.9 


Italy 


3.8 


503.9 


19.4 


2.3 


886.6 


20.1 


1.8 


85.6 


1.5 


Norway 


8.9 


430.4 


38.5 


3.9 


977.1 


37.8 


5.7 


47.2 


2.7 


Switzerland 


11.8 


118.6 


14.0 


1.9 


513.5 


9.6 


10.3 


45.4 


4.7 


United States 


6.7 


284.6 


19.2 


2.8 


598.9 


16.7 


4.2 


65.1 


2.8 



Notes: 

1. Adults aged 16 to 19 participating in full-time studies (4 or more days per week) toward ISCED 0-3, and who are not financially supported by an employer or 
union are excluded. Similarly, adults aged 16 to 24 in full-time studies (4 or more days per week) toward ISCED 4-7, and who are not financially supported by 
an employer or union are excluded. 

2. The total number of hours per participant is limited to 2080 hours, which is considered maximum full-time studies for an individual per year 
(i.e. 52 weeks x 40 hours). 

3. During the last 12 months ... did you take any education or training? This education or training would include programmes, courses, private lessons, 
correspondence courses, workshops, on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses, or any other training or education. 

4. During the last 12 months, that is from ... to ..., did you take any courses as part of a ‘programme of studies’ toward a certificate, diploma or degree? Examples 
would include ... 

5. During the last 12 months, did you particpate in any courses that were NOT part of YOUR ‘programme of studies’? 

Source: ALL Survey, 2003. 
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Table 2.1 (continued) 
C. EU Barometer, 2003 





Total AET 


Job-related AET 


Non-job-related AET 


Participation rate 


Austria 


39.3 


26.0 


29.9 


Belgium 


31.5 


22.4 


25.4 


Denmark 


58.5 


45.8 


50.8 


Finland 


55.9 


36.2 


48.2 


France 


22.8 


11.8 


20.4 


Germany 


35.0 


18.9 


31.8 


Greece 


16.7 


9.8 


15.5 


Iceland 


69.1 


56.4 


64.2 


Ireland 


33.6 


24.1 


27.4 


Italy 


25.3 


17.0 


21.5 


Fuxembourg 


38.1 


25.0 


31.9 


Netherlands 


41.0 


26.8 


33.7 


Norway 


46.0 


36.7 


39.8 


Portugal 


12.7 


5.7 


11.2 


Spain 


26.5 


16.9 


22.1 


Sweden 


53.5 


38.5 


45.4 


United Kingdom 


41.4 


26.1 


35.5 



Notes: 



1. Have you done any studies or training in the past 12 months? Please choose the three 
answers that best describe your own situation: Yes, to meet new people; yes, to be less likely 
to lose my job/forced into retirement; yes, to better enjoy my free time/retirement; yes, to be 
able to do my job better; yes, to obtain a certificate, diploma or qualification; yes, to be able 
to take on greater responsibilities/increase my chances of promotion; yes, to better manage 
my everyday life; yes, to change the type of work I do altogether, including starting my own 
business (for retraining, etc.); yes, to achieve greater personal satisfaction; yes, to get a job; 
yes, to improve my chance of getting another job, including one which would suit me more; 
yes, to increase my general knowledge; yes, for other reasons (spontaneous); no, I have not, 
but I would like to; no, I am not particularly interested; no, for other reasons (spontaneous); 
I don’t know. 

Source: EU Barometer, 2003. 
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Participation in adult learning for job- versus 

non-job-related reasons 

People engage in learning for different reasons. 

Individual reasons for engaging in adult learning are varied. 
Generally, they are closely related to one’s own life situation and 
interaction with the external environment. For example, learning for 
joh-related reasons can he linked to goals of finding a job, finding a 
better job, being promoted at work, keeping a job and/or becoming 
more efficient in one’s current job. Non-job-related reasons include 
learning for personal- and social-related reasons. Learning for 
personal reasons can be linked to goals of personal development, 
personal satisfaction, better management of daily life, greater 
enjoyment during one’s free time, and increased general level of 
knowledge. Learning for social-related reasons can be linked to 
goals of meeting new people, engaging in the community, active 
citizenship and democratic values. This is elaborated further in the 
section on Life situation, readiness and barriers factor on page 94. 
Here, the emphasis is on portraying patterns of participation in adult 
learning taken for job- and non-job-related reasons. 

Most adults participate inAETfor job-related reasons. 

For most adults aged 16 to 65, the world of work is a substantial 
part of daily life. Thus it is not surprising that according to most 
surveys, the majority of adults participate in adult learning for 
job-related reasons (OECD, 2003a). Nonetheless, participation for 
personal and social-related reasons also plays an important role, and 
depending on the country these can form a substantial component of 
overall participation rates in adult learning. 

But the distinction between job and non-job reasons is not so clear. 

The divide between job- and non-job-related reasons, 
however, is not so clear cut (Courtney, 1992: 50). Rubenson (2001) 
demonstrates that the true underlying reasons for participation in a 
single occurrence are many and are often interrelated. For example, 
training to develop information and communication technology 
(ICT) skills can equally be for personal, social and/or job-related 
reasons. Furthermore, training for one reason does not preclude 
the relevance of what is learned for other purposes. Despite these 
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complexities, most surveys are concerned with job-related adult 
learning, and so the questions tend to relate specifically to those 
types of opportunities and motives. 

The focus of the research and the survey’s design have implications 
on the interpretation of why people participate. 

The purpose and design of a survey affect how the results are 
interpreted, which will differ significantly depending on the source. 
For example, the lALS design does not reflect the complexity 
described above; rather the questions are designed around a 
simplistic division. The survey asked only for the main reason 
for participating and offered the choice of ‘career- or job-related 
purposes’, ‘personal interest’ or ‘other’. Additionally, it collected 
information on reasons for participating in up to three different 
provisions over the last 12 months, so it is possible that respondents 
participated in multiple adult learning occurrences each for the 
main reason, that is either job- or non-job-related, and therefore the 
participation rates for the two types of training combined typically 
exceed the overall participation rate (see Table 2.1 A). The ALL 
design is different - only the main reason for participating in the 
most intensive course over the last 12 months is provided.' 

Findings from lALS show the dominance of job-related reasons as 
the main motive. 

The dominance of job-related reasons as the main motive for 
participating in adult learning can be seen from the lALS data 
reported in Table 2. 1 A. In all countries, the participation rate for 
job-related reasons is higher than for non-job-related reasons; 
almost six times higher in the United States and over three times 
higher in Australia, Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, Norway and 
the United Kingdom. In contrast, Finland, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland displayed comparatively high rates of participation for 
non-job-related reasons. 



1. ALL also made a distinction between programmes and courses, which lALS 
did not. 
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Findings from Eurobarometer complement by showing the 
interrelatedness of motives. 

The Eurobarometer data presented in Table 2. 1C reveal a 
completely different pattern. This survey design allowed respondents 
to specify up to three reasons for participating, but without any 
specification as to their order of importance. In all countries, the 
participation rate for non-job-related reasons was higher than 
for job-related reasons. This confirms fhaf alfhough fhe primary 
dominanf mofive for parficipafing in adulf learning was job-relaled, 
a majorify of adulfs also engaged for ofher reasons which were 
inferrelafed. Ideally, infernafional comparative sfudies should allow 
respondenfs fo sfafe mulfiple reasons (perhaps up fo fhree), buf also 
ask fhem fo rank fhem according fo imporfance. 

Participation in alternative post-compulsory learning 

pathways 

It is difficult to distinguish AET activity from other post-compulsory 
learning activity. 

By fhe age of 16, youfhs are typically faced wifh alfernafive 
choices concerning fheir educafional frajecfories,^ including 
differenl types of upper secondary, posf-secondary and alfernafive 
learning pafhways. A common disfincfion is whefher parficipafion 
in educafion and learning consfifules pari of a programme of 
sfudies (i.e. a colleclion of courses) or if if is simply one single 
course. Furlhermore, Ihere are other lypes of educafion and learning 
occurrences, which people may or may nol recognize as courses or a 
colleclion of courses, such as private lessons, workshops, on-lhe-job 
Iraining, apprenliceship Iraining, or any ofher educafion or Iraining. 
The silualion of individuals parficipafing in Ihese various aclivilies 
is used fo define whal counls as AET. Ofher imporlanl faclors lhal 
are used fo determine whal counls as AET include fhe intensify 
(i.e. pari- or full-lime), deslinalion (i.e. lype of credenlial) and 
inslilulional selling (i.e. formal or non-formal) of fhe education and 
learning occurrence as well as age. Youfhs also lypically combine 
fheir choice of learning palhway wifh labour markel experience 

2. In countries where compulsory schooling consists of approximately nine 

years or less, the average (compulsory) school-leaving age is 16 or under. 
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and occupational trajectories, although the timing of this eventual 
occurrence varies substantially among populations within, as well 
as between, countries. 

Decisions on who to include in AET activity have to be made and 
vary according to available information. 

In Table 2.1A-B, participation in education and learning of 
full-time students aged 16 to 19 pursuing programmes that lead to 
credentials recognized as International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) 1, 2 or 3 (i.e. primary, lower or upper secondary 
respectively) is not considered as AET. Similarly, participation in 
education and learning of full-time students aged 16 to 24 who 
are pursuing programmes that lead to credentials recognized 
as ISCED 4, 5 or 6 (i.e. post- secondary, non-tertiary or tertiary 
levels respectively) is not counted as AET. If the abovementioned 
participation is financially supported by an employer, a union or 
a professional association however, then it is counted as AET. 
Survey designs like lAES and AEE allow for this rather complicated 
definition to be accommodated. Alternatively, to avoid these 
complexities or to deal with missing information, findings on AET 
are often reported for populations aged 25 to 65, or, when possible, 
full-time students aged 16 to 24 are excluded from the analysis. 

There can be substantial overlap between what is considered AET 
and higher education. 

In Table 2.2, data are presented on participation in education 
and learning according to alternative learning pathways and age 
group. The data that are highlighted indicate the education and 
learning that is not included in the AET participation rate reported in 
Table 2. lA-B and in further analyses in this booklet using lAES and 
AEE data. Notice that pursuing programmes that lead to ISCED 1 
to 6 on a part-time basis at any age is counted toward AET, even 
though these occur in formal institution settings and are usually 
considered as part of higher education. Additionally, notice that 
participation in education and learning of adults of 25 years or older 
who are pursuing formal programmes, whether full- or part-time, 
is counted as AET. This demonstrates the overlap between the 
definitions of what is considered AET and what is considered higher 
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education, and consequently some of the difficulties in establishing 
a clear definition of what counts as AET. 

The extent of overlap can vary depending on the degree of 
openness of higher education to non-traditional students. 

This problem is exacerbated by the fact that in many countries 
the overlap between AET and higher education has grown in recent 
years, partly as a result of opening up access to higher education, 
especially among older adults. This suggests that the degree to 
which higher education systems are open to ‘non-traditionaT 
students can play a significant role in explaining differences in 
AET among countries. Eor example, the AEE data indicate that in 
Canada, nearly 15 per cent of adults aged 25 to 65 who are in full- 
time higher education, and another 1 8 per cent of those in part-time 
higher education, are included in AET participation rates. In 
contrast, comparable estimates for Italy are about 10 and 7 per cent, 
respectively. By extension, countries with education systems that 
feature very limited permeability between different tracks and 
continue to maintain dead-end tracks, especially at lower levels of 
the system, are likely to have lower AET participation rates. This 
might be because AET itself is an important link to bridge alternative 
learning pathways and avoid dead ends in post-compulsory 
learning. Research is needed to understand the relationship between 
institutional features of formal education systems, such as the 
degree of stratification, the vocational specificity of pathways, and 
the extent and distribution of AET among different countries. 

Changes in participation rates 

It is difficult to obtain reliable data for comparative analyses over 
time. 

In general, it is difficult to obtain reliable data by which to 
perform comparative analyses over time. Among other issues, one 
has to be certain that what is being measured remains the same 
throughout the process. While lAES and AEE were explicitly 
designed to allow for comparisons of literacy profiles over time 
(for countries participating in both surveys), there were changes to 
the background questionnaire, including the module on AET. While 
the questions used to derive overall participation rates in AET were 
nearly identical, there were slight variations, as is shown below. 
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Table 2.2 Participation in AET courses and other, by alternative post-compulsory schooling 
paths (destination and intensity) of participation in education and training 
programmes, cohorts aged 16 to 19, 20 to 24, 25 to 29 and 30 to 65, 2003 









16-19 






20-24 






25-29 






30-65 








Percentage 
of cohort 
in path 


Participation 
rate in AET 
courses 


Participation 
rate in AET 
other 


Percentage 
of cohort 
in path 


Participation 
rate in AET 
courses 


Participation 
rate in AET 
other 


Percentage 
of cohort in 
path 


Participation 
rate in AET 
courses 


Participation 
rate in AET 
other 


Percentage 
of cohort 
in path 


Participation 
rate in AET 
courses 


Participation 
rate in AET 
other 


Bermuda 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


0.8 




36.4 


0.4 






2.1 


19.5 




9.0 


6.9 


8.6 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


11.6 




8.6 


28.2 


13.5 


9.9 


26.6 


8.8 


4.7 


29.9 


14.5 


10.0 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 


4.4 




22.4 


22.6 


34.2 


17.1 


41.7 


30.3 


24.5 


45.6 


30.1 


16.6 


In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


25.6 


28.9 




1.1 






2.1 






0.1 


100.0 






In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


2.6 






1.0 












0.3 






In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


50.7 


22.6 




31.2 


24.4 




5.1 


42.6 


2.3 


34.0 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


2.4 






12.4 


15.7 




13.0 


35.0 


7.9 


23.8 




Other programme 


1.9 






3.2 


25.8 




9.4 


23.7 




4.9 


15.9 




Canada 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


20.3 


4.6 


17.0 


8.1 


14.9 


17.6 


8.0 


21.7 


11.2 


17.6 


9.0 


6.6 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


9.2 


10.7 


7.5 


22.5 


26.8 


12.1 


22.5 


33.0 


9.7 


27.0 


22.0 


14.3 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 


0.5 


9.3 


1.7 


13.5 


30.2 


22.8 


39.5 


30.2 


21.2 


42.1 


34.8 


17.4 
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In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


45.5 


23.6 




2.5 


6.3 




0.6 


0.2 




0.1 


6.5 






In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


2.6 


19.4 




1.9 


37.1 




0.3 


1.5 




0.2 


6.2 




In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


19.7 


26.6 




41.2 


24.0 




12,2 


20.9 


2.5 


22.4 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


1.2 


34.1 


7.1 


32.8 




12.3 


21.4 


5.9 


28.7 




Other programme 


1.0 


10.9 




3.2 


19.8 




4.6 


20.6 




4.7 


14.9 




Italy 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


15.1 


2.3 


3.4 


22.4 


7.3 


0.6 


34.1 


2.3 


0.7 


55.9 


3.0 


1.4 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


5.4 


5.6 




35.4 


7.1 


5.1 


37.6 


7.3 


6.1 


31.8 


15.4 


6.5 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 








1.6 






6.9 


15.0 


10.6 


8.7 


24.5 


11.0 


In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


57.6 


9.0 




6.0 


11.8 




0.4 


10.4 




0.1 


22.1 






In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


4.5 


6.4 




1.7 






1.1 


14.4 




0.6 


8.3 




In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


7.8 


27.2 




25.5 


10.1 




10.0 


18.8 


0.4 


26.3 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


1.5 


12.5 


5.3 


11.5 




6.2 


19.9 


1.2 


29.4 




Other programme 


8.2 


7.8 




2.0 


13.1 




3.7 


17.5 




1.4 


19.7 




Norway 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


11.3 


24.2 


17.9 


1.6 


18.3 


2.4 


4.3 


28.1 


2.1 


14.2 


18.6 


6.9 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


21.0 


35.4 


24.4 


26.7 


34.5 


10.4 


32.1 


30.6 


6.6 


35.7 


28.2 


8.5 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 


0.9 


16.6 




6.7 


44.1 


17.6 


27.5 


39.8 


13.2 


30.9 


42.4 


9.3 


In programme, full-time toward 


47.4 


18.5 




5.9 


8.7 




0.5 


45.5 




0.5 


2.1 





ISCED 0-3 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 





In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


U 


43.1 




1.0 


15.4 




1.5 






0.8 


38.0 




In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


10.8 


44.5 




45.0 


22.8 




14.7 


32.3 


2.7 


16.6 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


1.4 


49.5 


4.3 


56.3 




6.5 


35.1 


4.4 


29.9 




Other programme 


6.1 


21.8 




8.7 


23.8 




13.0 


44.2 




10.7 


23.2 




Switzerland 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


16.5 


43.5 


29.3 


4.5 


44.0 




6.3 


18.5 




10.7 


14.4 


3.3 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


5.5 


12.5 




33.5 


43.7 


8.9 


41.5 


31.4 


18.1 


52.5 


39.8 


9.7 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 


0.1 






0.9 


78.9 




16.0 


60.7 


5.3 


21.2 


55.9 


11.4 


In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


43.3 


36.6 




12.6 


53.8 




3.0 






0.2 


25.3 






In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


20.9 


47.4 




6.5 


57.2 




1.4 






1.1 


56.9 




In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


5.0 


59.0 




32.1 


36.6 




10.4 


19.7 


0.7 


57.0 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


1.4 


2.4 


6.2 


35.6 




11.6 


50.1 


5.3 


41.8 




Other programme 


7.4 


48.8 




3.7 


17.0 




9.8 


49.1 




8.4 


34.8 




United States 


Not in programme, ISCED 3 not 
completed 


18.8 


7.3 


25.0 


12.0 


2.7 


23.0 


13.2 


0.9 


15.0 


11.4 


4.3 


8.4 




Not in programme, ISCED 3 
completed 


12.0 


11.3 


16.9 


33.7 


11.4 


26.0 


30.7 


17.0 


23.1 


39.9 


17.9 


20.2 




Not in programme, higher than 
ISCED 3 completed 


0.7 






6.9 


34.9 


41.5 


21.7 


34.9 


24.9 


31.1 


39.3 


25.0 


In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


46.2 


13.0 




1.2 


31.5 




0.1 






0.1 
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In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 0-3 


2.6 




1.0 




0.2 




0.5 


9.4 


In programme, full-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


15.0 


14.6 


34.8 


23.7 


14.6 


22.2 


1.8 


21.6 


In programme, part-time toward 
ISCED 4-6 


1.8 


8.5 


5.5 


15.9 


9.8 


25.1 


4.3 


16.8 


Other programme 


2.9 




5.0 


3.9 


9.7 


13.6 


10.9 


14.8 



Notes: 



Excluded from analysis, providing that an employer, union or professional association did not contribute towards the direct expenses of the programme; that 
is, expenses for tuition, course materials, travel accommodation and so forth. 

Counted toward adult education and training participation rates, even though this could otherwise also be treated as participation in higher education. 



Source: ALL Survey, 2003. 
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In lALS, all respondents were asked to answer the first question 
(FI) of Module F, which was entitled Adult education (see http: 
//www.statcan.ca/english/Dli/Data/Ftp/ials.htm): 

“The following questions will deal with any education or 
training which you may have taken in the past 12 months. 

During the past 12 months, that is, since ..., did you receive 
any training or education, including courses, private lessons, 
correspondence courses, workshops, on-the-joh training, 
apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses or any 
other training or education? (yes/no)”. 

Similarly, in ALL, all respondents were asked to answer the 
first question (FI) of Module F, which was entitled Participation in 
education and learning: 

“The next questions are about your participation in education 
and learning activities during the last 12 months, that is, from 
... to .... 

During this time, did you take any education or training? This 
education or training would include programmes, courses, 
private lessons, correspondence courses, workshops, on-the-joh 
training, apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses 
or any other training or education? (yes/no)” 

One must be certain that what is being measured is the same over 
time. 

These minor variations may contrihute to higher observed AFT 
participation rates in ALL. A shift in emphasis from adult education to 
education and learning, and from education or training to education 
and learning, as well the inclusion of programmes among the list 
of examples in the question, enhances the likelihood of students 
in formal programmes, both part- and full-time, being included in 
the survey.^ In fact, the design of Module F in ALL was explicitly 

3. While most full-time students aged 16 to 24 in formal programmes are 
excluded from the lALS and ALL estimates of AET participation rates, 
part-time students in comparable programmes are not. Moreover, adults aged 
25 to 65 in formal programmes are also not excluded. Therefore, if a greater 
number of participants in formal programmes, both full- and part-time, were 
captured in ALL, this may serve to increase the AET participation rates 
compared to those of lALS. 
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improved to capture all education and learning, and to distinguish 
better between programmes and courses (in subsequent questions). 
Additionally, greater emphasis on a broader notion of learning may 
have led to a capturing of some education and learning that is of a 
less organized nature, such as some forms of on-the-job training. For 
example, ALL results in Table 2. IB show participation rates in other 
AET, which was as high as 17 per cent in the United States. It is not 
possible, however, to derive a similar estimate for lALS, and thus it 
is difficult to judge whether participation in other PiET was captured 
to such an extent in the overall rate for lALS. In any case, given the 
substantial size of other AET estimates, future designs should try to 
collect more information from people who respond ‘yes’ to having 
taken AET but ‘no’ to AET programmes and ‘no’ to AET courses. 

There are indications that some countries are making progress 
toward lifelong learning for all. 

Setting these possible problems aside, a comparison of total 
AET participation rates over time between lAES and AEE reveals 
substantial increases in Canada (-1-12.4 per cent) and the United States 
(-1-14 per cent) between 1994 and 2003, an increase in Norway 
(-1-6.3 per cent) between 1998 and 2003, and a decrease in Italy 
(-3.6 per cent) between 1998 and 2003. Proper comparisons over 
time for Switzerland need to be done by language community, since 
lAES data for the Erench- and the German-speaking communities 
were collected in 1994 and for the Italian-speaking community in 
1998. Other comparisons between job-related and non-job-related 
reasons or between programmes and courses are not possible due to 
changes in the questionnaire’s design. Overall, the results indicate 
progress towards the goal of achieving lifelong learning for all in 
Canada, Norway and the United States. But one should be cautious 
about drawing such conclusions, since some issues appear to arise 
as to whether comparability was achieved, and hence whether such 
conclusions are warranted. 

Otherwise, in many countries national data sources point toward 
a general increasing trend in AET participation over the last 25 years. 
This is mostly attributed to the rising concern for human capital over 
the last decades, including the realization of the economic benefits 
of investing in people for productive reasons. More recent trend data 
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from the ELFS have been used to show a mixed pattern, similar to 
the lALS/ALL surveys, which depends on the country. The OECD 
(2003a: 39) reports that according to the FEES, participation rates 
appear to have generally increased between 1995 and 2000, but that 
this does not hold for all countries. 

Participation in informal learning 

Comparable data on informal learning is rare. 

A broader notion of learning is not only limited to organized 
forms of learning but also includes learning in informal settings. 
Thus far only organized forms of adult learning have been considered 
(i.e. AFT). This section explores some of the informal learning data 
collected by AEE. Cross-nationally comparable data on informal 
learning are rare, and AEE was one of the first attempts to collect this 
type of information. 

Informal learning can be broad, but the focus here is on intentional 
development of useful competencies. 

In general, informal learning does not involve teaching by a 
second party, is not organized, and does not lead to a recognized 
credential. Informal learning, experience and practice are 
closely-related concepts. Without careful distinction, most life 
experiences can be viewed as involving informal learning, but 
clearly certain types of activities are more relevant than others when 
it comes to the formation of relevant competencies. As it is used here, 
the term is explicit in its reference to learning and reflects a degree of 
intentionality in acquiring and developing competencies, and hence 
has a potentially important investment dimension. Accordingly, it 
is interesting to examine the extent and distribution of this type of 
learning, and in particular how it relates to the distribution of prior 
education and learning. Although still contested in the literature, 
a strong hypothesis is that merely learning in the course of daily 
life without some systematic prior reinforcement, such as formal 
education, may not be sufficient for developing competencies that 
have economic and social value (Svensson, Ellstrom and Aberg, 
2004). 
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Informal adult learning is strongly related to prior levels of formal 
education. 

In Table 2.3, data are presented on the percentage of adult 
populations who engaged in certain types of informal learning 
behaviours in the year previous to the survey hy level of educational 
attainment. In nearly all cases, informal learning hehaviours increase 
with levels of educational attainment. Notice, however, that learning 
directly through either one’s own or others’ experiences is nearly 
universal, with little variation hy level of education. By contrast, 
learning informally hy using tools interactively, such as using 
literacy, numeracy, computers or the Internet (see columns C and 
E), is strongly related to formal education and very common among 
the most educated. This relationship supports the hypothesis that 
prior competencies formed via education and training are useful 
for further learning in informal settings. Learning hy engaging in 
various contexts, such as attending meetings, lectures, seminars, 
going on guided tours or learning hy being sent to organizations, is 
also strongly related to education. But perhaps this relationship partly 
occurs indirectly, since educational attainment is known to facilitate 
access to opportunities such as a good job, which in turn leads to 
learning by being mobile and experiencing exposure to a variety of 
contexts. 

Who does and who does not participate in adult learning 
opportunities? 

This section identifies patterns in who participates and who does 
not from an international comparative perspective. The emphasis 
is on the demographic and social make-up of AET participants. 
Among the many ways of identifying and delineating salient groups 
of people, age, sex, social class, level of education, level of literacy 
skill, occupational, employment and minority status (i.e. immigrant, 
ethnic or minority language group) are considered. The purpose is 
to provide an overview of the distribution of AET among various 
groups. In particular, the analysis shows how equitably adult 
learning opportunities are distributed and whether some groups 
are more likely to participate in AET than others. This is done by 
reporting the observed unequal chances (odds) of various groups to 
participate (see Box I for an explanation of how to interpret odds 
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Table 2.3 Participation in informal learning activities in the previous year, by educational 
attainment, populations aged 16 to 65, 2003 





Learning by being mobile and experiencing exposure 
to a variety of contexts 


Learning by using tools interactively 


Learning 
directly 
from others’ 
experience* 


Learning 
directly 
by self- 
experience* 




A 


B 


D 


I 


c 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Bermuda 


Less than secondary (<ISCED 3) 


8.8 


26.5 


22.3 


31.6 


48.5 


28.3 


29.3 


72.1 


85.2 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


17.2 


36.8 


30.6 


38.1 


64.1 


61.0 


42.1 


82.1 


90.9 


Post-secondary, non-tertiary 
(ISCED 4) 


25.2 


51.4 


41.8 


37.5 


75.1 


74.1 


49.9 


85.1 


93.9 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


41.0 


64.5 


53.7 


41.7 


88.8 


83.7 


55.3 


84.1 


92.5 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


48.5 


76.4 


56.4 


34.7 


92.1 


91.4 


54.5 


84.9 


93.9 


Total participation 


26.6 


49.8 


40.0 


37.3 


73.5 


69.9 


47.0 


82.9 


92.1 


Canada 


Less than secondary (<ISCED 3) 


15.2 


20.5 


17.7 


14.2 


41.4 


42.9 


40.2 


66.2 


80.6 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


26.0 


35.2 


25.5 


21.8 


60.4 


60.0 


46.9 


76.6 


85.5 


Post-secondary, non-tertiary 
(ISCED 4) 


31.7 


38.2 


31.5 


26.0 


71.6 


67.6 


51.2 


82.2 


90.2 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


38.5 


48.5 


34.7 


28.8 


77.2 


73.6 


52.0 


83.2 


91.5 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


51.4 


64.0 


46.5 


31.7 


84.3 


83.0 


59.1 


86.2 


94.3 


Total participation 


31.9 


40.9 


30.6 


23.9 


65.3 


64.3 


49.4 


78.0 


87.8 


Italy 


Less than secondary (<ISCED 3) 


8.8 


5.4 


12.6 


3.0 


17.8 


12.7 


16.0 


23.1 


24.7 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


25.7 


28.4 


31.9 


10.8 


45.7 


42.4 


27.7 


46.1 


47.8 


Post-secondary, non-tertiary 
(ISCED 4) 


25.3 


27.3 


38.0 


11.3 


39.9 


44.0 


31.0 


37.9 


44.8 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


31.1 


37.4 


83.0 


25.4 


73.3 


58.7 


68.6 


55.1 


70.5 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


43.0 


58.1 


57.3 


19.9 


62.7 


63.9 


39.7 


57.9 


60.8 


Total participation 


18.0 


18.3 


23.7 


7.3 


32.1 


28.3 


22.5 


34.6 


36.5 
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Norway 


Less than secondary (<1SCED 3) 


19.4 


24.5 


22.1 


14.4 


47.6 


45.9 


40.9 


63.4 


83.3 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


28.3 


41.6 


27.1 


21.0 


69.9 


64.2 


43.3 


76.7 


91.8 


Post-secondary, non-tertiary 
(ISCED 4) 


33.0 


46.2 


33.6 


26.1 


79.0 


69.8 


48.7 


79.5 


91.1 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


42.4 


62.4 


37.1 


29.8 


84.3 


79.2 


46.6 


84.2 


94.0 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


48.4 


74.4 


46.1 


33.0 


93.4 


87.8 


58.5 


87.2 


96.4 


Total participation 


32.1 


46.8 


31.1 


23.4 


72.8 


67.4 


46.3 


77.5 


91.4 


Switzerland 


Less than secondary (<ISCED 3) 


23.8 


24.0 


41.2 


30.9 


76.8 


52.5 


42.2 


86.8 


87.1 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


34.0 


49.3 


42.1 


35.9 


84.8 


58.7 


34.4 


85.4 


89.3 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


52.4 


71.5 


48.7 


44.7 


95.1 


65.7 


32.9 


87.7 


91.4 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


68.4 


81.5 


59.3 


47.0 


96.4 


77.1 


44.3 


91.1 


93.4 


Total participation 


38.8 


52.0 


44.8 


37.6 


86.2 


60.8 


36.6 


86.6 


89.7 


United States 


Less than secondary (<ISCED 3) 


9.5 


16.3 


18.1 


20.7 


31.8 


39.1 


34.9 


68.6 


81.2 


Secondary (ISCED 3) 


19.0 


34.0 


25.7 


25.7 


61.7 


61.8 


50.6 


77.9 


91.2 


Post-secondary, non-tertiary 
(ISCED 4) 


30.4 


44.9 


22.6 


30.0 


74.8 


66.3 


61.7 


84.9 


94.8 


Tertiary (ISCED 5B) 


30.0 


50.7 


37.3 


33.1 


77.9 


79.4 


59.0 


89.0 


92.0 


Tertiary (ISCED 5A or higher) 


51.1 


70.9 


50.7 


34.5 


87.1 


90.0 


65.0 


89.7 


96.3 


Total participation 


26.7 


41.9 


31.4 


27.7 


64.7 


66.4 


52.6 


80.3 


91.0 



Notes: 

1. Non-specific general experience. 

2. Participation rates in informal learning are based on whether sampled adults responded yes to one of the following questions (“During the last 12 months, 
did you A: Visit trade fairs, professional conferences or congresses?; B: Attend short lectures, seminars, workshops or special talks that were not part of a 
course?; D: Go on guided tours such as museums, art galleries, or other locations?; I: Learn by being sent around an organization to learn different aspects of that 
organization?; C: Read manuals, reference books, journals or other written materials but not as part of a course?; E: Use computers or the Internet to learn but not 
as part of a course?; F: Use video, television, tapes to learn but not as part of a course?; G: Learn by watching, getting help from or advice from others but not 
from course instructors?; H: Learn by yourself by trying things out, doing things for practice, trying different approaches to doing things? 

Source: ALL Survey, 2003. 
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ratios). By extension, the analysis provides a comparative overview 
on the issue of whether certain groups may experience favourable 
access to adult learning opportunities. 

Access to learning is increasingly perceived as a way of 
providing people with a chance to develop personal, social and 
economic resources that help them to secure a successful life 
(OECD, 2001; Rychen and Salganik, 2003). Moreover, wider 
access to learning can reduce inequalities in living conditions, as 
well as differences in labour market rewards. For example, research 
suggests that AFT plays a key role in improving career prospects in 
terms of better earning profiles and employment security (OECD, 
2003Z?: 240). Other possible outcomes associated with adult learning, 
such as the potential health and social benefits, are well documented 
(Feinstein and Hammond, 2004). Additionally, adult education has 
a role in combating social exclusion and promoting social cohesion 
(van der Kamp, 1999: 105). Overall, access to learning is seen by 
many as a way to reduce inequalities with regard to opportunities 
and living conditions. 



Box 1. Using odds ratios 

Odds ratios reflect the relative likelihood of an event occurring for a 
particular group compared to a reference group. An odds ratio of 1 
represents equal chances of an event occurring for a particular group 
vis-a-vis the reference group. Coefficients with a value below 1 indicate 
that there is less chance of the event occurring for a particular group 
compared to the reference group, and coefficients greater than 1 
represent increased chances (Hosmer and Lemeshow, 1989). 

As an example, for the purpose of the analyses presented in 
Table 4A-B, the likelihood or odds of adults aged 56 to 65 participating 
in AET was set to 1. Odds greater than 1 for younger age groups 
indicate that those persons have increased chances to participate in AET 
compared to the 56-65 age group. 

Unadjusted odds reflect the same information as participation rates, 
but the former method makes it easier to compare inequalities between 
groups across countries, even though the level of actual participation 
rates varies among countries. Adjusted odds allow for comparisons of 
inequalities while controlling for other factors that also play a role. 
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Table 2.4 Percentage of adults participating in AET and adjusted odds ratios showing the 
likelihood of participating in AET during the year preceding the interview, by 
various classification variables, 1994-1998 





Australia 




Canada 




Chile 




Czech Republic 


Denmark 






Finland 




Hungary 




Ireland 






Italy 






% 


odds 




% 


odds 


% 


odds 




% 


odds 




% 


odds 




% 


odds 




% 


odds 


% 


odds 




% 


odds 




Age 


16-25 


45.5 


3.6 




43.6 


4.8 *** 


24.9 


3.6 


»« 


24.4 


1.8 


** 


68.0 


2.4 


*** 


69.8 


1.8 


** 


27.7 


3 1 *** 


29.0 


3.5 


*** 


34.5 


1.4 




26-35 


41.2 


1.6 




41.9 


2.2 


24.6 


3.5 


»« 


34.0 


2.1 


** 


63.1 


1.5 


T" 


70.4 


1.0 




27.6 


3.4 *** 


27.2 


2.1 


*** 


28.3 


1.0 




36-45 


40.4 


1.5 


••• 


41.8 


2.3 


20.7 


3.3 


»« 


29.1 


1.6 


** 


64.3 


1.8 


*** 


64.9 


1.0 




19.6 


1.8 


25.3 


2.1 


*** 


25.0 


1.1 




46-55 


30.6 


1.2 




33.4 


2.0 


12.0 


1.9 


»« 


29.9 


2.2 


»« 


55.4 


1.5 


** 


55.1 


0.9 




15.7 


1.7 


18.4 


1.6 


T" 


18.0 


1.1 




56-65 


17.9 


1.0 




14.7 


1.0 


6.9 


1.0 




8.8 


1.0 




32.0 


1.0 




29.7 


1.0 




3.4 


1.0 


9.1 


1.0 




9.3 


1.0 




Gender 


Women 


35.1 


1.0 




36.3 


1.0 


19.9 


1.0 




21.7 


1.0 




59.2 


1.0 




62.3 


1.0 




20.5 


1.0 


25.0 


1.0 




19.1 


1.0 




Men 


37.8 


1.1 




37.6 


1.3 


19.1 


0.8 




31.2 


1.7 


»« 


54.7 


0.8 


** 


54.5 


0.7 


** 


19.1 


0.9 


22.1 


0.8 




26.2 


1.1 




Parents’ education 


Less than upper secondary 


34.2 


1.0 




28.4 


1.0 


15.5 


1.0 




22.2 


1.0 




49.2 


1.0 




50.0 


1.0 




11.6 


1.0 


21.3 


1.0 




18.5 


1.0 




Upper secondary 


41.3 


1.2 


•• 


42.4 


1.3 


33.1 


1.2 




34.2 


1.3 


* 


59.5 


1.0 




65.7 


1.2 


• 


25.1 


1.2 


33.4 


1.0 




39.2 


1.0 




Higher than upper secondary 


47.5 


1.2 


*** 


55.6 


2.0 *** 


46.5 


1.5 




31.4 


1.0 




69.5 


1.1 




77.2 


1.5 


** 


43.2 


1.6 • 


38.1 


1.3 




51.9 


1.5 




Education 


Less than upper secondary 


24.0 


1.0 




20.7 


1.0 


9.8 


1.0 




17.7 


1.0 




41.2 


1.0 




35.9 


1.0 




7.1 


1.0 


14.1 


1.0 




9.2 


1.0 




Upper secondary 


38.0 


1.3 


tu 


32.2 


1.0 


25.5 


1.7 


** 


35.8 


1.6 


»« 


56.2 


1.2 




63.5 


1.5 


*** 


18.2 


1.3 


27.7 


1.2 




37.5 


2.0 


»« 


Higher than upper secondary 


56.1 


1.8 


*** 


55.7 


1.9 * 


45.2 


2.5 


»« 


47.0 


1.7 


••• 


74.6 


1.8 


*** 


80.0 


1.9 




47.7 


4.0 *** 


44.9 


1.7 


*** 


51.3 


2.8 


••• 


Prose literacy level 


Level 1 


14.2 


1.0 




17.3 


1.0 


10.6 


1.0 




12.0 


1.0 




22.7 


1.0 




21.2 


1.0 




8.4 


1.0 


8.9 


1.0 




8.4 


1.0 




Level 2 


26.6 


1.7 


*** 


28.3 


1.3 


25.3 


1.2 




22.4 


1.6 


* 


47.3 


1.9 


*** 


41.7 


1.3 




20.3 


1.3 


17.8 


1.4 




21.9 


1.5 




Level 3 


42.6 


2.8 


*** 


43.1 


2.0 


40.2 


1.4 




33.1 


2.0 


** 


69.2 


2.9 


*** 


68.2 


2.5 


*** 


34.6 


1.6 *** 


30.0 


2.2 


*** 


38.6 


2.1 




Level 4/5 


60.6 


4.4 


*** 


52.9 


2.2 *** 


47.8 


1.2 




41.5 


2.3 


** 


77.3 


2.8 


*** 


82.8 


3.8 


*** 


46.0 


1.5 


48.2 


3.5 


*** 


44.5 


2.1 


** 
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